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CURIOUS  AND  UNUSUAL 
LOVE  AFFAIRS 

INTRODUCTION 

Judging  from  the  "freak"  love  affairs  that 
have  found  their  way  into  public  print,  any 
sort  of  a  man  is  able  to  fall  in  love  with  any 
sort  of  a  woman,  provided  both  parties  are  ca- 
pable of  love. 

The  "soul-mate"  idea  of  love  and  marriage, 
which  was  inaugurated  presumably  to  discour- 
age man  from  marrying  more  than  once,  is 
largely  responsible  for  such  freak  marriages. 
Inexperienced  youths  mistake  their  first  in- 
fatuation as  love,  not  realizing  that  there  are 
other  things  in  addition  to  physical  attraction 
that  go  to  make  up  true,  harmonious  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  The  idea  of  looking 
for  a  companion  needs  stressing,  rather  than 
that  of  looking  for  a  "spiritual"  mate. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  understanding,  fellow- 
ship and  happiness  is  in  store  for  a  boy  of  17 
who  marries  a  woman  of  40.  But  when  such  a 
thing  happens,  the  newspapers  display  pic- 
tures of  the  couple  so  that  readers  may  say, 
"How  remarkable  are  the  manifestations  of 
love!"  with  the  usual  gasp  of  awe.  Usually 
those  who  read  of  the  case  merely  observe  that 
a  young  fool  and  an  old  fool  are  preparing  for 
a  rather  uncomfortable  existence. 

Not  all  of  the  romances  described  in  this 
collection  can  be  classed  as  "freak"  affairs. 
Some  of  them  are  the  problems  of   love  the 
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world  over;  some  may  be  your  own.  But  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  set  of  cases  related  in 
hope  that  the  reader  will  gasp  and  say,  "How 
remarkable  are  the  manifestations  that  are 
called  love!" 

INFATUATION 

Few  persons  go  about  falling  in  love  in  a  ra- 
tional way.  If  they  did  there  would  be  fewer 
marriages.  It  is  distasteful  to  many  persons 
to  suggest  that  one  should  maintain  a  strict 
scientific  attitude  toward  seeking  a  mate.  And 
probably  these  persons  are  correct.  Because 
love  is  privileged  to  be  irrational  there  are 
many  curious  romances  to  be  found.  A  few  of 
them  will  be  related  here. 

A  Two-Minute  Romance.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  Great  War,  when  people  were  mad 
with  patriotism  of  the  cheering  and  flag-waving 
sort,  when  the  movies,  newspapers,  orators  and 
preachers  were  urging  the  masses  to  do  their 
bit,  whether  there  was  a  bit  for  th^em  to  do  or 
not,  during  those  days  a  young  girl,  just  out  of 
high  school,  was  watching  a  war  film  in  a 
theater. 

She  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  beauty 
and  talent  and  was  a  little  conceited  perhaps 
in  thinking  she  would  be  a  good  wife  for  any 
man. 

The  war  had  little  for  her  to  do  except  to 
save  peach  seeds.  As  the  war  film  flashed  be- 
fore her  eyes,  showing  thousands  of  feet  of 
German  atrocities,  she  felt  as  if  she  was  not 
doing  enough. 

''Oh,   dear,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to 
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help  win  the  war/'  she  sighed  to  her  girl  com- 
panion. 

"Why  don't  you  marry  a  soldier  and  make 
him   fight   hard,   or   w/  your 

sweetheart  to  enlist,"  her  frien  ed. 

"But  I  have  no  sweetheart.  But  I  t 
marry  any  man  who  had  the  courage  to  e 
that  asked  me,"  she  replied  fervently. 

A  young  man  sitting  behind  her  heard  the 
remark.    He  touched  her  shoul d 

"I'll  go  to  the  recruiting  office  now,  if  you'll 
come  with  me,"  he  said.  They  visited  tl 
cruiting   office   and    then    the   justice    of    the 
peace. 

?t?ieart   of  School  .Tany 

-  ago  a  boy  and  girl  in  the  tarn 
had  one  of  those  playground  "cases"  that  are 
so  common. 

It  was  a  sad  parting  when  the  young  - 
parents  moved  to  another  town.  The  boy  d 
forgot  his  playground  companion. 

About  15  years  later  the  boy  was  w 
a  traveling  salesman.    At  the  railro 
in   a   southern   city  he   began    b  the 

young   woman   who   was   behind 
counter.   He  found  that  she  was  the  sweetheart 
of  his  school  d 

He  talked  to  her  of  old  times  until  the  fa 
t  pulling  out  of  the  station. 

"I'll  be  back!"  he  shouted  as  he  dashed  after 
rain. 

Two  weeks  later  he  returned  and  married  the 
girl. 

Teachers     Pet.     Another     school-day    affair 
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which  resulted  in  marriage  occurred  in  a  north- 
western state.  The  wedding  was  that  of  the 
woman  principal  of  a  small  town  high  school, 
27  years  old,  and  one  of  her  sophomore  pupils, 
17  years  old. 

The  school  board  gave  the  teacher-wife  per- 
mission to  keep  her  husband  in  her  classes  af- 
ter they  returned  from  a  one-day  honeymoon. 
The  boy  planned  to  finish  high  school  and  then 
go  on  to  college.  His  wife  will  continue  teach- 
ing until  he  can  support  her. 

Religious  Controversy.  Many  religions,  in- 
cluding the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jewish, 
impose  severe  penalties  upon  their  adherents 
who  marry  out  of  their  faith.  Protestant  de- 
nominations are  not  so  strict  but  even  here 
the  religious  bigotry  of  husbands  and  wives 
who  go  to  different  churches  sometimes  leads 
to  disagreeable  arguments. 

The  right  of  a  church  to  prohibit  its  members 
from  marrying  outside  the  faith  will  be  left  for 
others  to  discuss.  But  this  restriction  has  led 
to  many  unhappy  marriages  and  many  sweet- 
hearts, who  might  otherwise  have  been  well- 
matched,  have  suffered  broken  hearts  because 
of  silly,  superstitious  taboos  imposed  by  the 
high  priests  of  their  faiths. 

"When  the  daughter  or  son  of  an  orthodox 
Jewish  family  marries  a  Gentile  the  family 
proceeds  to  hold  the  funeral  ceremony  for  her 
or  him.  Although  in  special  cases  a  Catholic 
may  marry  a  Protestant,  the  non-Catholic  is 
forced  into  complete  subjection  to  the  Catholic 
Church  through  making  certain  promises  and 
concessions  to  his  wife  which  are  not  granted 
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to  him.  In  case  the  Catholic  is  not  married  by 
a  priest  under  these  conditions,  the  Catholic  is 
"living-  in  sin,"  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church. 

A  Protestant  girl  in  a  middlewestern  town 
and  a  Catholic  deputy  sheriff  once  were  madly 
in  love  with  each  other.  The  girl  had  been 
raised  in  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
her  sweetheart  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  'his  church  was  beyond  reproach 
and  that  all  others  must  bow  before  it. 

However,  the  sheriff's  love  was  seemingly 
stronger  than  his  religion.  So  a  wedding  date 
was  set.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day  the  groom 
disappeared. 

The  county,  fearing  that  the  sheriff  had  met 
with  underhanded  play  at  the  hands  of  out- 
laws, spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  locating 
the  man,  who  was  found  several  weeks  later 
in  a  neighboring  city. 

He  returned  to  his  former  home  and  job  and 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  girl.  Again 
they  decided  to  be  married  and  this  time  the 
ceremony  was  actually  performed. 

But  "living  in  sin"  was  not  a  pleasant  busi- 
ness for  the  sheriff.  He  pleaded  with  his  wife 
to  become  a  Catholic.  She  refused  and  the  man 
left  her  again,  three  weeks  after  the  day  they 
were  married. 

His  disappearance  was  successful  this  time 
and  he  was  not  heard  from  again. 

The  girl  secured  a  divorce  and  a  year  later 
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married  a  man  whose  wife  had  left  him  a  few 
months  after  his  marriage. 

When  Children  Want  to  Marry.  Raising  the 
age  limit  of  marriage  has  been  suggested  as  a 
method  of  eliminating  unhappy  marriages.  But 
although  prohibition  did  away  with  the  legal 
dispensing  of  booze  it  increased  illegal  boot- 
legging. Prohibiting  marriage  before  a  certain 
age  might  lead  to  something  worse. 

The  only  method  of  allowing  children  to 
marry  safely  at  an  early  age — between  16  and 
20  years — is  under  some  sort  of  supervision, 
such  as  companionate  marriage — which  is  not 
so  much  of  a  trial  marriage  as  the  present  hit- 
or-miss  system. 

But  an  early  marriage  is  not  wise,  if  irra- 
tional lovers  can  be  made  to  realize  the  fact. 
Marriage  should  be  based  on  experience.  A 
girl  who  has  but  one  sweetheart  throughout 
her  youth  is  severely  handicapped  because  she 
knows  nothing  of  other  men,  according  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  problem. 

For  a  long  time  a  young  man  named  John, 
17  years  old,  and  a  girl  named  Ruth,  14  years 
old,  had  been  going  together. 

It  was  understood  between  them  that  they 
"belonged  to  each  other."  John,  however,  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  home  town.  He  wanted 
to  travel  and  see  the  world.  So  his  parents 
sent  him  to  a  city  400  miles  away  to  live  with 
relatives. 

This  was  not  enough  traveling  for  John. 
"Wider  fields  called  him  so  he  wrote  home  that 
he  was  going  to  join  the  Marines. 

The  parents,  knowing  their  son's  infatuation 
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for  the  girl,  asked  her  to  use  her  influence  to 
bring  him  home.  The  girl  wrote  a  very  sen- 
sible letter  to  John  containing  the  suggestion: 
"Come  home  and  work  a  while  and  save  your 
money.  In  two  or  three  years  we  will  be  mar- 
ried." 

John  returned  home  and  went  to  work.  But 
the  youngsters  could  not  wait  for  two  or  three 
years.  They  wanted  to  get  married  immedi- 
ately. 

Ruth's  parents  were  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject. Fearing  that  the  children  would  elope 
and  go  far  from  home  if  they  did  not  give  their 
consent,  the  parents  agreed  on  the  condition 
that  the  girl  was  to  remain  home  with  her 
parents  for  at  least  two  years. 

In  that  particular  state,  although  a  girl 
might  marry  with  the  consent  of  her  parents 
at  the  age  of  14,  the  consent  of  the  probate 
court  must  also  be  given  before  the  ceremony 
can  be  performed.  As  they  were  about  to  be 
married  the  law  stepped  in  and  placed  John 
in  solitary  confinement  in  the  city  jail. 

The  next  day  John  appeared  in  court.  "I 
would  like  to  say  just  this,  Your  Honor/'  he 
told  the  judge.  "Over  there  in  solitary  con- 
■finement  since  yesterday  morning  I've  had  a 
lot  of  time  to  think.  I  can  see  where  I  was 
wrong.  I  see  now  that  I  haven't  helped  my 
parents  as  I  should.  I  think  Ruth  is  too  young 
to  get  married  and  that  home  isn't  such  a  bad 
place  after  all.  I  know  I  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  had  I  stayed  with  my  job  until  Ruth 
was  old  enough  to  be  a  regular  wife." 

He  Slipped  and  Fell.,     In   Des   Moines  one 
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day  a  party  of  young  people  were  skating  on 
a  pond  of  ice.  One  young  man  was  learning 
to  skate.     He   slipped   and   fell — or,  more   cor- 

VII. 

s,  hee!"  he  heard  a  giggle. 

A  young  woman,  watching  him  from  the 
window  of  a  building  near  the  shore  was  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

The  couple  got  acquainted  and  in  two  weeks 
they  were  mar: 

LOVE'S  SACRIFICES 

Some  disappointed   l<r  that   no   one 

will  fill  the  place  in  their  heart  which 
was  recently  vacated  by  the  disinterested 
party  in  the  affair.  As  a  rule,  such  vows  are 
forgotten.  But  one  cannot  help  admire  the 
stubbornness — call  it  will  power  if  necessary — 
:  eptional'  ones  who  live  in  the  self- 
pity  that  is  the  right  of  the  disappointed  lover 
throughout  th 

Often  it  is  hard  to  forget  and  the  story  of 
being  true  to  an  ideal  sweetheart  is  always  a 
pretty  one.  But  it  does  not  mean  the  sacri- 
ficing of  one's  ideals  to  marry  another.  No 
one  thinks  ill  of  the  widow  who  remarries 
happily. 

Some  disappointed  lovers 
commit  suicide  and  usually  it  is  over  someone 
who  was  unworthy  of  such  devotion  in  the  first 
place. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  Little  Blue  Book,  Cu- 
rious and  Unusual  Deaths,  of  a  girl,  disap- 
pointed in  love,  who  dramatically  threw  her- 
self in  front  of  the  train  of  her  engineer-lover. 
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Surely  there  was  no  devotion  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer  that  warranted  such  a  sacrifice. 
He  married  another  woman  a  few  years  after 
the  tragedy.  She  divorced  him  for  cruelty. 
Then  he  married  a  second  time  and  was  di- 
vorced again.     He  remarried  again. 

The  Ideal  Sweetheart.  The  illusion  of  an 
ideal  sweetheart  from  whom  one  is  separated 
has  wrecked  many  a  happy  home. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  named  Timo- 
thy of  a  romantic  nature  who  fell  madly  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  had  inhibitions  against 
love  making.  She  refused  to  allow  him  to 
make  any  sort  of  advances.  Not  even  a  good 
night  kiss  did  she  grant  him. 

She  declared  that  true  love  was  just  as 
strong  without  petting  parties.  The  proper 
place  for  such  things,  she  said,  was  after  mar- 
riage. The  young  man  had  read  the  same 
thing  in  his  Methodist  Sunday  School  paper 
and  he  firmly  believed  also  that  love  was  a 
great  spiritual  affection  devoid  of  sex  appeal. 
They  were  a  wonderful  match. 

The  young  woman  moved  away  to  a  neigh- 
boring city  and  her  friend,  left  to  his  own, 
began  to  go  with  other  girls  who  permitted 
petting.  To  Timothy's  warped  standards,  these 
were  "bad  girls/'  His  Puritanical  training 
told  him  that  it  was  wrong  to  love  girls  who 
permitted  kissing  and  holding  hands  before 
there  was  a  proposal  and  acceptance. 

But  poor  Timothy  was  human  and  he  became 
madly  infatuated  with  a  girl  named  Joan.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  Joan  married  him. 
but  she  did.     Timothy  thought  he  was  bound 
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for  the  dogs  a  'ng  determined  to 

do   it  the  he   married  Joan.     And   De- 

tractive. 

After  the  marriage  which  signalize 

Timothy's   trip   to   the   dogs,    the    young   man 

made  an  ideal  of  the  rather  priggish  maid  who 

:d   to   allow   lovemaking.     Timothy   lived 

one  life  and  put  his  thoughts  in  another. 

Although  he  was  the  husband  of  a  woman 

who   became    a  ^od    and    devoted   wife, 

Timothy  imagined   the:  U    in   love 

rtheart — ideal  to  his  manner 

of  thinking. 

~ead  of  adjusting  himself  to  his  circum- 
stances he  began  to  find  fault  with  Joan.  Then 
he  would  picture  his  ideal  as  not  possessing 
these  faults,  not  once  suspecting  that  she 
might  have  others  which  could  be  worse. 

A  few  years  after  Timothy's  marriage  a 
mutual  friend  met  the  Puritanical  sweetheart 
in  a  neighbor:  When   she  heard  that 

Time  married  she  confessed  in  a  mo- 

ment of  depression  that  she  had  always  loved 
him  and  that  there  could  be  no  one  else  in  her 
life. 

"When  Timothy  heard  it,  he  became  very  un- 
happy. But  divorce  also  was  sinful,  so  he  con- 
tinued to  make  h>  ding 
fault  with  her.  He  also  continued*  to  allow  his 
-theart  to  remain  unhappy  and  he 
made  himself  unhappy  by  his  ac:: 

Pr  young  woman,  26  years  old,  had 

been  keeping  company  with  a  man  a  year  or  so 
older  than  herself.  She  had  no  desire  to  marry 
him   but   when   their    friends    began    to    think 
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they  were  engaged  they  began  to  think  that 
they  should  be  engaged.  With  public  opinion 
thus  egging  them  on  the  young  man  proposed 
and  the  woman  accepted. 

The  girl  knew  she  did  not  love  the  man  and 
as  the  months  passed  she  began  wishing  that 
she  had  not  accepted  the  proposal  of  marriage. 
Wanting  to  be  honest  with  her  friend,  she 
finally  confessed  that  she  did  not  love  him  and 
broke  off  the  engagement.  She  told  him  she 
thought  it  better  that  they  continue  only  as 
friends  as  she  thought  she  would  be  doing  him 
a  grave  injustice  if  she  married  him. 

The  young  man's  pride  was  injured.  So  the 
next  day  he  began  spreading  the  story  about 
that  he  had  done  the  breaking  off.  He  started 
going  with  another  girl  and  within  a  few 
weeks  they  were  married. 

Now  the  young  woman's  friends  are  feeling 
sorry  for  the  girl  who  was  "left  out,"  saying 
that  the  other  girl  "beat  her  time."  This,  of 
course,  injured  the  young  woman's  pride. 

Pride  Sacrificed.  In  the  great  northwest  a 
rancher's  wife  once  made  some  biscuits  which 
did  not  please  her  husband  who  commenced 
throwing  them  at  her  in  the  presence  of  neigh- 
bors. 

The  offended  woman  then  picked  up  her  hus- 
band and  tossed  him  out  of  the  door  before 
he  was  fully  aware  of  what  was  happening. 

Both  sacrificed  their  pride  and  agreed  to 
live  with  one  another  without  throwing  bis- 
cuits or  each  other  about  the  ranch. 

The  In-Laws.  Everyone  has  heard  the  stories 
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of  the  sufferings  men  undergo  at  the  hands  of 
terrible,  matriarchal  mothers-in-law.  But 
women  also  suffer  when  they  marry  family- 
bound  men. 

A  woman  named  Catherine  once  married  a 
certain  young  man  who  was  very  attached  to 
his  parents  and  who  asked  them  to  come  and 
live  with  him  after  his  marriage. 

The  young  man's  parents  had  brought  him 
up  in  the  belief  that  he  owed  them  all  that  he 
possessed  because  they  had  brought  him  into 
the  world  and  cared  for  him.  The  parents 
never  once  considered  that  this  debt  would  be 
paid  when  the  young  man  had  children  of  his 
own  to  raise  and  to  care  for. 

While  the  wife  liked  to  see  her  husband  be 
kind  and  considerate  of  his  parents  and 
realized  that  they  were  old  and  needed  his 
help,  the  young  man's  parents  were  very 
inconsiderate  of  Catherine.  They  treated  her 
as  a  servant,  they  gave  her  orders,  they  pried 
into  her  affairs  and  they  found  fault  with  her. 

In  addition,  the  wife  was  forced  to  sacrifice 
many  of  the  good  times,  comforts  and  luxuries 
she  deserved  while  she  was  still  young,  because 
of  the  added  burden  on  her  husband's  pocket- 
book  required  to  care  for  his  parents. 

The  remedy  for  such  a  condition  as  this  lies 
in  an  old  age  pension  or  compensation  paid  by 
the  government,  such  as  has  been  adopted  by 
European  countries.  Until  such  is  in  opera- 
tion, considerate  treatment  of  the  wives  and 
husbands  of  sons  and  daughters  should  be  at- 
tempted by  the  parents  at  least. 
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SECOND-HAND  ROMANCE 

The  cases  in  the  following  group  are  what 
the  neighbors  gossip  about  over  the  back 
fence. 

A  Sivap  Between  Friends.  In  the  little  town 
of  Minot,  North  Dakota,  two  women  appeared 
in  court  some  time  ago  and  obtained  divorces 
on  the  same  day.  Both  charged  their  husbands 
with  infidelity  and  each  testified  for  the  other. 
The  husbands  silently  sat  in  the  court  room 
and  made  no  objection  to  the  proceedings. 

With  the  divorce  decrees  in  their  hands  the 
party  of  grass  widows  and  grass  widowers  got 
in  a  motor  car  belonging  to  one  of  the  ousted 
husbands  and  went  across  the  border  to  Can- 
ada where  each  woman  married  the  man  who 
formerly  belonged  to  the  other. 

There  were  five  children  in  one  family  and 
two  in  the  other.  In  each  case  the  mother  was 
granted  the  custody  of  the  children  and  they 
were  moved  from  one  farm  to  the  other  on  the 
following  day. 

Seemingly,  this  was  a  very  neat  adjustment, 
except  for  the  husband  who  traded  two  of  his 
own  children  for  five  belonging  to  someone 
else. 

The  Man  Who  Worked  at  Night.  A  railroad 
man  who  worked  all  night  at  certain  intervals 
had  a  wife  who  grew  lonesome  during  the  eve- 
nings her  husband  was  absent.  So  she  took  to 
inviting  a  friend  of  her  husband,  a  bachelor 
real  estate  man,  to  spend  the  evenings  with 
her.     Her  husband  didn't  know  about  this. 

The  bachelor  wasn't  saving  on  his  hotel  bills, 
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however,  for  a  raid  one  night  on  a  disreputable 
lodging  house  brought  into  court  the  railroad 
man's  wife  and  the  bachelor  real  estate  man. 
Another  couple  who  were  married  but  not  to 
each  other  were  found  in  the  same  hotel  in  a 
room  together  that  night.  Imagine  their  em- 
barrassment. 

When  Businessman  Marries  Stenographer.  A 
young  lawyer  once  related  a  story  of  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  in  the  real  estate  game.  The 
real  estate  man,  whose  name  was  Jones,  had 
recently  married  his  stenographer.  Of  course 
the  tongues  of  the  small  city  gossips  were  wag- 
ging. It  was  said  that  the  girl  was  a  little 
gold-digger  who  had  Vamped  her  employer. 

But  the  true  story  behind  the  wedding  was 
a  romance  in  itself. 

The  girl  was  born  on  a  farm.  When  she 
reached  the  age  of  20  she  went  to  the  city  in 
search  of  work.  Her  parents  were  poor  and 
she  brought  along  barely  enough  money  to  live 
on  for  a  week.  She  ran  short  of  funds,  but 
still  she  could  find  no  work. 

One  day  she  got  into  a  crowded  elevator. 
She  had  not  eaten  a  square  meal  for  two  days, 
according  to  the  story.  She  noticed  the  bill- 
fold of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  front  of 
her.  It  was  sticking  half-way  out  of  the  man's 
hip  pocket.  The  temptation  was  too  great  for 
the  poor,  hungry  girl.  She  took  the  bill-fold 
out  the  rest  of  the  way  and  got  off  the  ele- 
vator at  the  next  floor. 

She  hurried  to  a  restaurant  with  money  to 
buy  the  first  square  meal  she  had  had  for  two 
days.     But  she  began  thinking.     According  to 
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her  training  it  was  wrong  to  steal,  even  if  one 
ing.  The  more  she  thought  the  less 
she  felt  like  eating.  So  without  ordering  a 
thing  she  arose  from  the  table  and  went  back 
to  the  building  where  she  had  obtained  the 
pocket-book. 

In  the  bill-fold  was  a  card  containing  Jones' 
name  and  office  number  and  she  returned  the 
pocket-book  and  money  to  him  and  con: 
her  theft.  The  real  estate  man  rewarded  her 
by  giving  her  a  job — and  later  he  made  her 
his  wife. 

It  appears  as  if  the  town  gossips  were  wrong 
about  the  girl's  character. 

The   Princess    of  Unfortunately   the 

following   romance    is    of   a    platonic    sort.      It 

would  be  a  {ar  better  story  if  it   were  other- 

but  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  facts  in 

the  case. 

On  October  I  Dr.  Mansfield  Robinson 

stepped  into  the  Central  Radio  Office  in  Lon- 
don and  handed  the  clerk  a  message  composed 
of  two  words:  "Opestinipitia  Secomba."  The 
sage,  Dr.  Robinson  explained,  was  in  code 
and  not  in  any  known  language.  It  was  to  be 
sent  to  Mars — no  special  addre- 

:anteeing  delivery  the  cleiv. 
cepted  the  message  and  it  was  sent  at  the  rate 
of  36  cents  a  v 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  Dr.  Robin 
son's  story,  his  "etheric  body"  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Mars,  millions  of  miles  away,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  woman  with  big 
ears  named  Oomaruru. 

Oomaruru   agreed   to   answer    the   next  mes- 
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sage,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson.  So  again  on 
October  24,  1928,  he  went  to  the  government 
radio  office.  His  second  wire  was  also  in  a 
code  of  unpronounceable  words,  translated  as 
"Love  to  Mars,"  and  it  was  addressed  to 
"Oomaruru,  a  big-eared  Martian  woman."  The 
message,  which  was  to  travel  through  35,000,- 
000  miles  of  space,  was  again  sent  for  36  cents 
a  word.  It  was  dispatched  on  a  wave  length 
of  18,700  meters. 

Dr.  Robinson  then  retired  to  the  laboratory 
of  a  friend  where  he  opened  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  drank  to  the  health  of  all  Martians, 
good  and  bad. 

The  doctor,  who  called  himself  a  telepathist, 
declared  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  estab- 
lished telepathic  or  thought  communication 
with  Oomaruru  who  caused  him  to  feel  a  pain 
in  his  left  temple  whenever  she  wished  to 
speak  to  him. 

The  telepathist  was  married  and  newspaper 
reporters  were  sent  to  his  house  to  interview 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Robinson  promptly  dismissed 
them  with  the  following  words: 

"If  you  have  come  about  that  message,  I 
know  nothing.  I  have  refused  to  have  any  ex- 
periments in  this  house  while  I  am  in  it.  My 
husband  has  gone  to  London.  I  do  not  know 
whether  anybody  there  will  encourage  him, 
but  there  will  be  no  foolishness  around  this 
house." 

A  distance  of  35,000,000  miles  lessens  the 
deadliness  of  a  rival,  but  what  wife  would  want 
her  husband  to  spend  36  cents  a  word  to  corre- 
spond with  another  woman? 
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But  the  Martian  woman  with  big  ears  was 
fickle  and  although  radio  listeners  in  England, 
Scotland,  East  Africa,  Australia,  America  and 
the  French  government  radio  station  listened 
for  a  reply,  which  Dr.  Robinson  claimed  was 
foretold  in  a  message  from  the  Pyramids,  not 
a  single  dot  was  heard. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Robinson  announced  that 
lie  had  received  certain  messages  which  said 
that  Mars  was  too  wicked  to  associate  with 
the  earth. 

Professor  A.  M.  Low,  a  famous  scientist,  lis- 
tened in  with  Dr.  Robinson  for  a  reply  and  he 
reported:  "We  heard  a  few  faint  noises  which 
might  have  been  caused  by  varying  the  wave 
length.  There  certainly  was  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving they  emanated  from  Mars." 

The  Denver  Post  is  now  offering  $25,000  for 
proof  of  communication  between  the  earth  and 
any  planet  before  January  1.  1934. 

Many  persons  wondered  what  Oomaruru's 
neighbors  thought  about  her  picking  up  an 
acquaintance  with  a  married  man. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOMS  OF  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  rules 
as  to  how  lovers  should  act.  History  and  the 
stagnant  customs  of  backward  races  record 
many  of  them. 

Wo  .    Partly  through   the   great 

reverence  paid  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  other  female 
saints,  a  sort  of  woman  worship  sprang  up  and 
had,   during  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centu- 
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ries,  spread  through,  the  countries  of  southern 
Europe. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  troubadour  to  select 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  celebrate  her  in 
his  songs  or  for  a  knight  to  have  an  ideal  and 
to  call  her  name  as  a  war  cry  and  at  death. 

^hen  the  knight  died  the  mourning  was  done 
by  the  wife  and  the  children  of  the  man  who 
had  died  gasping  the  name  of  another  woman 
(who  perhaps  had  given  her  devotee  nothing 
more  than  a  passing  smile).  Sometimes  the 
woman  of  great  beauty  was  aware  of  this 
puppy  love,  but  it  rarely  inconvenienced  her 
and  no  one,  not  even  her  husband  or  children, 
thought  it  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Even  the  illustrious  people  of  those  days 
had  infatuations  of  this  sort.  Petrarch  had  his 
Laura  Xoves.  He  first  saw  her  in  the  Church 
of  the  Santa  Chiara  at  Avignon  on  one  Good 
Friday.  He  evidently  forgot  his  prayers,  so 
entranced  was  he  by  her  lovely  face.  He  cele- 
brated her  in  his  poems. 

It  is  said  that  he  got  to  know  her  personally 
and  afterwards  they  met  many  times.  Some 
writers  say  she  remained  single,  others  declare 
that  she  married  and  had  many  children.  But* 
she  did  not  marry  Petrarch,  as  he  died  in  single 
blessedness. 

It  seems  agreed  by  most  authorities  that  the 
love  was  of  the  most  platonic  sort,  except  in 
Petrarch's  poetry.  Laura  died  of  the  plague  at 
Avignon.    Petrarch  died  in  1374. 

Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564),  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  sculptor  and  a  great  painter,  was 
also  a  great  poet.    Like  Petrarch,  he  dedicated 
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his  poetry  to  a  woman,  Vittoria  Collonna.  the 
Marchioness  of  Pescara,  who  was  the  widow  of 
the  celebrated  commander  who  overcame  Fran- 
cis I  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

It  is  possible  that  the  fact  that  Vittoria  was 
also  a  poet  inspired  Michael  Angelo  to  write 
sonnets  about  her.  She  was  also  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  women  of  her  time  for  beauty, 
talents,  virtue  and  piety.    She  died  in  154 

One  of  the  outcroppings  of  the  woman  wor- 
ship of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  was  the  "Court  of  Love,"  as  it  was 
called,  in  medieval  France  and  Germany. 

It  was  a  tribunal  composed  of  illustrious  la- 
dies of  birth  and  talent,  who  had  jurisdiction, 
recognized  by  courtesy  and  opinion,  which  ex- 
tended over  all  questions  of  gallantry. 

These  "Courts  of  Love"  existed  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries  while  woman 
worship  and  the  romantic  notions  of  love  and 
chivalry  were  predominant  in  Europe. 

Troubadours  were  sometimes  present  to  cele- 
brate the  proceedings  with  their  songs  and  bal- 
lads. Not  infrequently  the  troubadours  were 
reviewed  and  judged  by  the  tribunals. 

Among  the  famous  women  who  sat  in  these 
"Courts  of  Love"  were  the  Countess  De  Die, 
called  the  Sappho  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Laura  Xoves,  celebrated  by  Petrarch. 

Such  cases  as  the  following  were  judg<r 
woman  listened   to  one  admirer,   squeezed  the 
hand  of  a  second  and  touched  with  her  toe  the 
foot  of  a  third.    Which  did  she  love? 

Savage  Customs.  Among  the  native  tribes  of 
Australia  a  man  can  only  marry  a  woman  who 
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is  in  a  certain  fcotemic  relationship  to  him.  The 
marriages  are  usually  arranged  in  advance  by 
the  parents,  since  the  women  eligible  for  any 
man  to  marry  are  few  in  number.  For  this  rea- 
son the  son  is  always  extremely  polite  to  his 
future  father-in-law  and  to  any  other  father 
who  has  a  girl  that  he  might  marry  tin  case  the 
first  one  dies  suddenly. 

After  marriage  the  young  man  is  in  complete 
subjection  to  the  wishes  of  his  father-in-law. 
He  is  only  allowed  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  meat 
and  he  reserves  the  best  portion  of  his  kill 
while  hunting  for  the  parents  of  his  wife. 

An  Australian  husband  can  have  but  one  wife 
but  he  may  have  several  secondary  wives  or 
concubines  if  he  is  able  to  afford  them.  The 
secondary  wives  may  be  the  wives  of  other  men 
and  his  wife  may  also  belong  to  someone  else 
as  a  concubine. 

When  a  stranger  visits  a  tribe  of  savage 
Australians  a  native  will  offer  to  lend  his  wife 
to  the  traveler  and  feel  greatly  offended  if  the 
man  does  not  accept  this  hospitality.  A  similar 
custom  is  found  among  the  Eskimo  tribes. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  women,  the  girls  of 
Tibet  may  have  more  than  one  husband.  Some- 
times several  brothers  marry  the  same  girl. 
The  children  are  all  conceded  to  the  eldest 
brother.  The  younger  brothers  usually  have 
nothing  to  say  about  the  marriage.  When  the 
older  brother  marries  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
they  are  married  too.  The  natives  are  said  to 
get  along  splendidly  under  this  arrangement 
without  jealousy. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  wife  on  the  fu- 
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neral  pyre  of  her  husband  is  fast  disappearing 
among  the  many  savages  who  once  practiced 
this  custom. 

Among  some  primitive  people  little  is  left  to 
do  but  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  mar- 
riage. Among  others  the  husband  does  not  even 
see  the  wife  until  after  he  has  married  her. 

In  South  America  is  found  a  tribe  known  as 
the  Caribs,  who  at  one  time  were  noted  for 
cannibalism.  The  Caribs  practice  what  is  called 
the  couvade.  The  custom  is  that  of  the  hus- 
band taking  to  bed  and  receiving  congratula- 
tions when  a  child  is  born,  while  his  wife  goes 
about  her  duties  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees  mountains  in 
Spain  practiced  this  custom  up  to  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  elsewhere  this  strange  pro- 
cedure is  unknown.  In  many  similar  instances 
a  unique  custom  is  found  among  widely  sep- 
arated peoples.  In  this  particular  case  the 
Basques  differ  racially  from  the  Caribs  and 
the  habits  of  the  Basques  in  general  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  South  American  can- 
nibals. 

It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  science  as  to  how 
the  custom  could  have  been  carried  from  Spain 
to  South  America.  The  Basques  have  been  re- 
garded as  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  "cave- 
men" of  Europe.  Possibly  the  couvade  was  once 
a  widespread  practice. 

Civilization.  There  are  no  uniform  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  in  the  United  States.   In 
states  a  girl  can  marry  without  her  paremts' 
consent  at  the  age  of  12  and  a  boy  can  do  like- 
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wise  at  the  age  of  14.  In  other  states  both  per- 
sons must  be  21  years  old  to  marry  without  the 
consent  of  the  parents.  In  Virginia  a  boy  can 
marry  with  the  consent  of  his  father  and 
mother  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  14  years. 
A  girl  cannot  marry  under  any  circumstances 
until  she  is  21  in  this  state. 

Divorce  laws  differ  so  greatly  from  state  to 
state  that  it  would  require  an  entire  volume  to 
discuss  them.  South  Carolina  is  the  only  state 
in  which  a  divorce  cannot  be  obtained. 

A  person  divorced  and  remarried  is  liable  to 
arrest  for  bigamy  if  he  travels  from  one  state 
to  another.  He  also  might  be  prosecuted  under 
the  Mann  act  if  he  brings  his  wife  with  him. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  in  which  all  of  the 
provisions  under  companionate  marriage  are 
legal. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  1,182,005 
marriages  and  175,449  divorces  in  1925.  Rough- 
ly, this  is  one  divorce  to  each  seven  marriages, 
or  10.2  marriages  and  1.52  divorces  for  each 
1,000  population. 

Customs  of  making  love  have  been  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries. 
In  the  coal  mining  camps  near  Pittsburg,  Kan- 
sas, there  once  lived  an  Italian  girl.  She  had 
two  suitors,  an  American  and  an  Italian.  The 
American,  following  the  custom  common  in  this 
country,  wished  to  take  the  girl  for  a  ride  in 
his  automobile  to  a  lonely  spot  where  he  could 
proceed  with  his  lovemaking. 

Such  a  thing  would  be  unheard  of  in  Italy 
and  of  course  the  Italian  girl's  parents  would 
not  let  her  go   out  of  their  sight  without  a 
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chaperon.  However,  the  Italian  boy  was  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  Italian  lovemaking  and  he 
conducted  his  wooing  in  Italian  fashion  under 
the  surveillance  of  parents  and  squeezed  in  his 
kisses  when  the  parents  were  net  looking.  He 
won  the  girl. 

FAMOUS  LOVES  OF  HISTORY 

This  collection  would  not  be  complete-  with- 
out mentioning  a  few  of  the  patron  saints  of 
lovers. 

Abelard  and  Reloise.  Abelard  (Pierre  de  Pa- 
lais) was  a  rhetoric  teacher  at  the  cathedral 
school  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  He  was  37  years 
old  when  he  met  Heloise,  17,  the  niece  of  the 
Canon  Fulbert,  who  came  to  Abelard  as  a  pupil. 
It  is  said  that  after  meeting  her  he  loved  her 
so  that  he  forgot  his  duty,  lectures  and  fame, 
but  subsequent  events  proved  that  he  did  not 
forget  them  altogether. 

Under  the  pretext  of  teaching  Heloise  rhetoric 
he  visited  her  at  the  canon's  house,  where  he 
took  advantage  of  the  old  man's  hospitality. 
Among  his  friends  he  boasted  of  his  conquests 
into  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Heloiso 
soon  the  rabble  of  Paris  was  singing  songs  of 
the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 

Fulbert  heard  the  songs  and  he  separated 
the  lovers  but  Abelard  and  Heloise  eloped  to 
Britanny,  where  she  delivered  a  son  who  died 
in  infancy. 

Here  they  were  secretly  married  with  the 
consent  of  Canon  Fulbert.  Filbert  rejoiced 
when  his   niece  was  married  and  proclaimed 
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throughout  the  city  that  the  disgrace  had  been 
removed  from  his  family. 

Meantime  the  couple  had  returned  to  Paris. 
When  they  heard  that  their  marriage  was  no 
longer  secret  Abelard  denied  it,  believing  that 
it  would  hurt  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  to  be 
married.  Heloise,  thinking  only  of  her  lover, 
denied  it  also  and  Fulbert  was  angry  once 
again. 

They  eloped  again  and  Abelard  placed  Heloise 
in  a  convent.  Believing  that  Abelard  was  forc- 
ing his  wife  to  become  a  nun,  Fulbert  hired 
ruffians  to  mutilate  Abelard. 

Abelard  then  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
St.  Denis  and  Heloise  took  the  veil  at  St.  Ar- 
genteuil.  Abelard  was  not  popular  there  and 
he  retired  to  a  place  near  Nogent-sur-Seine, 
called  Paraclete,  which  his  students  had  built 
for  him. 

Later  Abelard  was  appointed  abbot  of  St. 
Gildas  de  Ruys  in  Brittany  and  he  invited 
Heloise  and  her  sisterhood  to  make  themselves 
at  home  at  Paraclete. 

Abelard  was  condemned  to  prison  by  the 
Pope  in  1140  for  his  rationalistic  doctrines, 
which  were  laid  before  the  Pope  by  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  They  began  with  an  essay  on  the 
Trinity  which  he  had  written  at  St.  Denis,  fol- 
lowing which  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  abbey. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  an  abbot  of  Cluny,  ef- 
fected a  reconciliation  between  Abelard  and  the 
Pope  and  the  lover  did  not  go  to  prison.  Abelard 
ended  his  days  in  retirement.  His  death  was 
said  to  be  due  to  grief  and  the  severe  penances 
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he  imposed  upon  himself  which  sapped  his 
strength. 

Heloise  begged  his  body,  which  was  buried  at 
Paraclete  where  she  was  the  abbess.  When  she 
died  she  was  buried  beside  him.  In  1800  the 
ashes  of  both  were  carried  to  the  Museum  of 
French  Monuments  in  Paris  and  in  November, 
1817,  they  were  moved  and  deposited  under  a 
chapel  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  "Where  they  will  re- 
main," says  Mark  Twain  in  his  "Innocents 
Abroad,"  "until  it  is  time  to  get  up  and  move 
again.". 

Josephine.  Josephine,  the  first  wife  of  Na- 
poleon, was  born  in  the  Trois  Islets,  Martinique, 
June  24,  1763.  She  died  at  Malmaison,  near 
Paris,  May  29,  1814.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Lieutenant  Tascher  De  La  Pagerie  and  was 
married  in  1779  to  Vicomte  Alexandre  Beau- 
harnais,  by  whom  she  had  two  children. 

In  17&4  her  husband  was  executed  by  order 
of  the  Convention  at  Paris.  She  herself  nar- 
rowly escaped,  having  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  proscription. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  she  visited  Na- 
poleon to  thank  him  for  restoring  her  husband's 
sword  to  her.  Napoleon  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
married  her  in  1796. 

When  he  became  emperor  in  1804  she  was 
crowned  Empress  of  the  French.  But  the  union 
was  childless  and  Napoleon's  dream  was  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  Therefore,  in  spite 
of  his  love  toward  Josephine  and  in  spite  of 
her  love  for  the  emperor,  Napoleon  divorced 
her  in  1809.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  regretted 
the  act. 
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She  retired  to  her  seat  of  Malmaison  with 
the  title  of  empress-queen-dowager  and  received 
an  annual  grant  of  2,000,000  francs. 

Frederike.  Frederike  Brion  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  village  pastor  of  Sesenheim.  She  fell 
in  love  with  Goethe  at  the  age  of  16  and  the 
poet-philosopher  was  deeply  interested  in  her. 
Goethe  did  not  marry  her  and  Frederike  never 
married.  The  poet,  however,  married  Christina 
Vulpius,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  servant 
in  his  family. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  story  on  which  the 
the  play  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  Shakespeare, 
was  based  first  appears  in  a  tale  printed  at 
Naples  in  1476  among  the  "Novelle"  of  Mas- 
cuccio  di  Salerno.  Lugi  da  Porta  reproduced  it 
in  La  Giulietta  in  1435.  Bandello  includes  the 
story  in  his  "Novelle"  of  1554.  In  1559  a  French 
version  of  Bandello's  "Novelle"  was  printed 
which  appeared  among  Pierre  Boiastuau's  "His- 
toires  Tragiques." 

In  1562  Boiastuau's  French  rendering  of  the 
tale  was  translated  into  English  by  William 
Paynter  in  his  "Palace  of  Pleasure."  In  the 
same  year  Arthur  Brooke  printed  his  English 
poem,  "The  Tragicall  History  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet." 

Shakespeare  consulted  the  two  English  ver- 
sions of  the  story  in  producing  his  tragedy. 

The  story  iscknown  by  almost  everyone.  The 
Capulets  and  Montagues  were  deadly  enemies. 
Romeo  Montague  and  Juliet  Capulet  fell  in 
love  and  were  secretly  married.  In  a  street 
fight  Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  the  Capulet,  and  was 
banished. 
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Juliet  pardoned  her  husband  for  killing  her 
kinsman  (there  were  good  grounds  for  the 
slaying),  and  promised  to  be  true  to  him  until 
they  should  meet  again. 

TVhen  Romeo  had  departed  on  his  banishment 
Juliet's  father  found  a  match  for  her.  Fearing 
that  her  secret  marriage  to  a  Montague  would 
be  discovered  Juliet  visited  the  priest  who  had 
secretly  married  Romeo  and  herself.  The  priest 
gave  her  a  potion  which  would  cause  her  to 
appear  as  if  she  were  dead  for  42  hours.  She 
planned  to  drink  the  potion  and  escape  the 
marriage  her  father  had  planned  for  her. 

She  returned  to  the  palace  of  her  father  and 
agreed  to  marry  the  man  of  his  choice.  Then, 
a  little  doubtful  of  the  outcome,  Juliet  drank 
the  potion. 

According  to  her  plan  she  would  be  placed 
in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors.  A  messenger 
would  be  sent  to  Romeo  to  tell  him  what  had 
happened  and  for  her  to  meet  her  when  she 
awakened. 

But  bad  news  travels  faster  than  good  news 
and  the  false  report  of  Juliet's  death  reached 
Romeo  before  her  messenger  arrived.  The 
grief-stricken  young  man  purchased  some  poi- 
son and  set  out  for  Verona  determined  to  take 
one  last  look  at  his  dead  sweetheart  and  then 
drink  the  poison. 

At  the  tomb  Romeo  met  Paris  who  was  the 
man  Capulet  had  picked  for  Juliet  to  marry. 
Paris,  knowing  Romeo  to  be  a  Montague,  ac- 
cused him  of  coming  to  the  tomb  to  mutilate 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  Capulets.  In  the  fight 
that  ensued  Paris  was  slain. 
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Romeo  took  his  last  look  at  Juliet  and  then 
took  the  poison. 

But  the  42  hours  had  now  elapsed  and  Juliet 
awakened.  At  first  Romeo  was  so  over-joyed 
at  seeing  his  sweetheart  alive  that  he  forgot 
about  having  swallowed  the  poison.  But  as 
the  first  pangs  of  the  action  of  the  drug  struck 
him  he  told  his  sweetheart  what  he  had  done. 
When  Romeo  died  Juliet  killed  herself  with 
his  dagger. 

The  Face  That  Launched  a  Thousand  Ships. 
Helen  was  supposedly  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Greece  at  her  time.  Like  all  classi- 
cal Greeks  of  note  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
god,  Zeus.     Her  mother's  name  was  Leda. 

Long  before  the  Trojan  war  she  had  numer- 
ous suitors  who  were  continually  quarreling 
over  her.  So  upon  the  advice  of  Ulysses  her 
admirers  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  respect 
her  choice  of  a  husband  and  to  maintain  that 
union  by  arms  if  necessary. 

Helen  chose  Menelaus  for  her  husband.  But 
Paris,  a  hot-headed  young  Greek  from  Troy, 
refused  to  abide  by  her  choice  and,  cave-man 
that  he  was,  carried  her  off  to  Troy  with  him. 

The  thousand  ships  were  launched  and  the 
other  lovers  of  Helen,  with  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses  embarked  for  Troy  to  commence  their 
long  siege. 

After  the  death  of  Paris  Helen  was  said  to 
have  married  his  brother,  Deiphobus.  When 
the  allies  were  successful  and  Troy  fell, 
through  the  strategy  of  Ulysses  who  stocked 
a  wooden  horse  with  soldiers  and  placed  it 
near  the  city  gates  for   the  Trojans  to   carry 
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into  the  city,  Helen  returned  to  Sparta  with 
Menelaus.  At  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
was  driven  from  the  country. 

Helen  was  murdered  at  Rhodes  by  the 
queen  of  that  island.  Thus  one  may  see  the 
penalty  of  beauty. 

CONCLUSION 

#  Returning  to  our  subject  of  "freak"  love  af- 
fairs, from  which  we  may  have  strayed  on  the 
journey  to  Troy  and  other  points,  it  might  be 
well  to  note  that  they  are  a  good  sign  after 
all.  These  unions  of  mis-fits  are  fairly  rare 
and  they  signalize  that  at  least  man  is  able  to 
do  one  thing  without  the  help  of  legislation — 
at  present  man  can  choose  his  own  wife. 

It  may  be  that  someday  the  reformers  will 
have  the  upper  hand  and  take  away  even  this 
privilege.  When  such  is  the  case  man  will  be 
required  to  appear  at  the  city  hall  and  be  ex- 
amined, mentally  and  physically.  His  attributes 
will  be  charted  and  a  little  card  sent  to  the 
census  bureau  at  Washington  where  statisti- 
cal machines  will  file  it  away  in  the  proper 
classification. 

Then  the  census  bureau  will  pick  out  the 
card  of  a  woman  in  another  cabinet  which  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  man  who  was  recently 
examined.  The  man  will  again  be  required  to 
appear  before  city  officials  to  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  fumigated  and  shipped  in  a  sani- 
tary package  to  Niagara  Falls  where  a  honey- 
moon, under  government  supervision,  of  one 
week  will  be  allowed. 
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After  the  time  of  the  honeymoon  has  elapsed 
the  legal  department  will  automatically  grant 
each  party  a  divorce  and  they  will  return  home 
to  wait  another  year,  when  the  census  bureau 
will  shuffle  up  the  cards  again. 

When  such  a  method  of  marriage  is  in  op- 
eration children  will  be  awarded  blue  ribbons 
at  county  fairs,  just  like  other  domesticated 
animals. 

One  More  Case.  It  is  considered  bad  taste  ■ 
to  brag  about  one's  own  love  affairs.  But  once 
there  was  a  young  man  who  was  working  on  a 
manuscript  entitled  Curious  and  Unusual  Love 
Affairs,  Little  Blue  Book  No.  1428,  in  a  hotel 
room  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

On  his  way  to  his  hotel  room  to  complete 
the  last  chapter  he  passed  through  the  lobby 
where  he  observed  a  young  woman  with  .blonde 
hair  and  brown  eyes,  a  remarkable  combination 
in  that  Spanish  climate,  who  smiled  at  him 
very  sweetly. 

The  young  man  hastened  up  the  stairs  to 
his  room  and  wrote  a  masterful  last  chapter 
and  then  returned  to  the  lobby  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about. 

When  he  reached  the  lobby  he  found— that 
the  woman  had  gone  out. 


